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now a great deal of noise and confusion. Many of the men re-
garded it as superfluous to take further care of the service;
it would be all over anyhow the next day. There was also
much hubbub in the wine houses, when the soldiers would have
have their last cup together. But the admonitions addressed
by the officers to the men who were running about or drinking
did not find any vicious resistance. The number of those who
still continued to do their duty was sufficient to maintain tol-
erable order.

Toward daybreak I stretched myself once more on my
accustomed sofa, and after several hours of profound sleep
woke up with the thought, " To-day you will be taken by the
Prussians, to be shot dead." Then I went to headquarters,
where I learned that Corvin had not succeeded in nego-
tiating any conditions, and that the surrender at discretion
was a certain thing. At twelve o'clock noon the troops were to
march through the gates to lay down their arms between two
lines of Prussians outside on the glacis of the fortress.
The orders had already been issued. I went to my quarters
to write a last letter to my parents. I thanked them for all
the love and care they had devoted to me, and asked them to
forgive me if I had disappointed their hopes. I told them that
following my honest convictions I had taken up arms for a
cause that I believed to be right, for the liberty and unity of
the German people, and if it should be my lot to die for that
cause, it would be an honorable death of which they would
never have reason to be ashamed. This letter I put into the
hands of good Mr. Nusser, my host, who, with tears in his eyes,
promised to put it into the mail as soon as communications
should be opened again. In the meanwhile the hour of noon
approached. Already I heard the signals calling the troops on
the ramparts and in the barracks to the rally, and I prepared
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